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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY GALLERY OF POETS 

When in 1876 J. Woodfall Ebsworth published a reprint of 
the rare seventeenth century edition of Choyce Drollery (1656), 
he singled out for especial comment the poem entitled "On the 
Time Poets." In spite of the fact that he knew nothing of its 
authorship or the date of composition he found it noteworthy 
for the glimpses of certain literary figures of the early seven- 
teenth century which he found in it. The data which Ebsworth 
lacked I am now able to supply through the recent discovery of 
another copy of this poem, one much more full than that 
which formed the basis of his reprint. 

This new copy of the poem is to be found in MS. Ashmole 
38 in the Bodleian at Oxford. This manuscript volume, a. 
miscellaneous collection without either date or scribe's name, 
is in places carelessly written and inaccurate, but it contains a 
number of poems which can be definitely assigned to the first 
half of the seventeenth century. There is no reason, then, why 
we should question its attribution of this poem to the same 
period provided that internal evidence supports this statement. 

In the manuscript the poem bears the heading "Mr. Thomas 
Randolph the poet, his finger being cut off by a riotous gentle- 
man, his friend Mr. William Hemming made this elegy on the 
same." The quarrel in which Randolph lost his little finger took 
place, in all probability, in the latter half of the year 1632, 
and I am inclined to refer this poem to the same period. 1 Its 
author, who was a son of the John Hemming associated with 
Shakespeare in the ownership of the Globe and Blackfriars 
Theaters, was born about 1602 and was educated with Ran- 
dolph at Westminster School, whence in 1621 he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford. He had literary tastes, and was the 
author of several plays composed, as he says, by "a worthy 
gentleman at hours of his recess from happier employments." 
He must have known, either as a boy about his father's theater, 
or during his later life in Oxford and London, nearly all of the 
persons whom he mentions here. All things considered, it 

1 The reference in the poem to Ford's The Broken Heart, which was not 
published until 1633 need cause us no trouble here, since the play had been 
acted before 1632. 
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would be hard to find any person more likely to write a poem of 
this kind than this same William Hemming. 

This poem is wholly lacking in literary merit, but neverthe- 
less it is interesting. The characterizations of the various 
authors, even if they offer us nothing very profound or unusual, 
are at least those of a contemporary, and as such are worthy of 
notice. Langbaine quoted frequently from the poem — but only 
from the parts found in the Drollery — and in later times not 
only Ebsworth and J. P. Collier but a number of other writers 
have seen fit to make use of it. For this reason, if for no other, 
it seems to me worth while to publish the poem in full. Aside 
from the data as to the authorship and date of composition, the 
chief things which this text gives us are : a number of references 
to persons not mentioned in the shorter version, the additional 
lines on Jonson, the passage on John Taylor the "Water Poet" — 
evidently a rather conspicuous figure in his day — and the picture 
of the Puritans, which might have been acceptable in 1632, but 
which in 1656 would probably have been considered out of 
place even in a droll-book. 

The complete copy of the poem is about five times as long 
as that printed by Ebsworth, but the whole thing hangs together 
so well (while the printed version leaves much to be desired on 
the score of clearness) that we may safely assume that the longer 
text is the correct one. Except for its many omissions the 
printed version follows this rather closely. The text which I 
reproduce here is that found in MS. Ashmole 38, except that 
I have corrected and modernized the spelling and punctuation. 

Howl, howl, my sadder Muse, and weep a strain 
All elegiac, hence thou softer vein 
Of Venus' penning, or of writing toys 
To slave the vulgar ears of captive boys. 
Th'art now embarked upon a Red Sea theme, 
Where every word should bleed, and cause a stream 
Of sanguine passion, such as wafted o'er 
Pentheus' torn limbs to the Elysian shore — 
High lines of blood and fire; but these are fled; 
Our finger's loss hath struck all poets dead. 
Else why do they now thus so dully stand, 
Writing no satire 'gainst his bloody hand? 
Invention, sharper than a two-edge sword, 
Should run him through, and kill him with a word — 
With well-digested lies at safer ward 
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Than Turner o'er the strength of all the guard. 
Give him a cruel cut, but carry it so 
That he take no advantage of the blow. 
Nor kill nor libel him, but let thy brain 
Keep him in awe lest he transgress again, 
And in thrasonic boldness chance to come, 
Having cut all thy fingers from thy thumb. 
Whilest I, thy friend, in a full measure sing 
Thy finger's transportation to that king 
That rules the under world, and the sad state 
Attending on it, to the infernal gate. 

Stay here, grieved readers, and a while behold 
This finger's pomp in death, that ne'er wore gold 
Embossed with diamond, or had ever been 
The index to salt lust to point out sin; 
But the sole marginal finger, that did guide 
All eyes to look on learning in her pride. 
That which so oft has tumbled o'er a verse 
Is tumbled now itself into a hearse 
Borne to its grave; by Art, Invention, 
Thrice blessed Nature, Imitation, 
It had been drawn, and we in state approach; 
But Webster's brother would not lend a coach. 
He swore they were all were hired to convey 
The Malfy Duchess sadly on her way. 
And witty Fortune, it seemed, thought it more meet 
To have our poets quaintly use their feet. 
Instead of verse upon his coffin sits 
Our neoterical, refined, wits, 
Whose magnitude of brain has had the force 
To cry a play down to hold up discourse — 
Our classic pates, and such as had the brain 
To make a Caesar speak in Caesar's strain, 
Sejanus like Sejanus, he whose line 
Revives a Catiline in Catiline; 
(And might the great Apollo, pleased with Ben, 
Make the odd number of the Muses ten). 
The fluent Fletcher, Beaumont rich in sense, 
For compliment and courtship's quintessence; 
Ingenious Shakespeare, Massinger that knows 
The strength to write or plot in verse or prose, 
Whose easy Pegasus can amble o'er 
Some threescore miles of fancy in an hour; 
Cloud-grappling Chapman, whose aerial mind 
Soars at philosophy, and strikes it blind; 
Daborne I had forgot, but let it be 
He died amphibion by thy ministry; 
Sylvester Bartas, whose translating pate 
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Twinned, or was elder to, our laureate; 

Divine composing Quarles, whose lines aspire 

To heaven, and vanish the celestial choir; . 

The April of all poesy — Tom May — 

That makes our English speak Pharsalia; 

Sandys metamorphosed into another, 

We know not Sandys or Ovid from each other; 

He that so well on Scoppius played the man, 2 

The famous Digges, or Leonard Claudian; 

The pithy Daniel, whose salt lines afford 

A weighty sentence in each little word; 

Heroic Drayton, Wither smart in rhyme, 

The very poet-beadle of the time; 

Pan's pastoral Browne, whose infant Muse did squeak 

At eighteen years better than others speak; 

Shirley, the morning child, the Muses bred 

And sent him us with bays borne on his head; 

Deep in a dump Jack Ford alone was got, 

With folded arms, and melancholy hat; 

The squabbling Middleton, and Heywood sage — 

The apologetic Atlas of the stage — 

Fourscore 3 sweet babes he fashioned from the lump, 

For he was christened in Parnassus' pump; 

Well of the golden world 4 he could entreat, 

But little of the metal he could get; 

The Muses' gossip to Aurora's bed, 

And since that time his face was ever red. 

More worthies like to these I could impart, 

But that we are troubled with a Broken Heart. 

Thus through the horror of infernal deeps 
With easy paces each man softly creeps. 
But being dark they had Alecto's torch, 

2 It is not clear to whom this line refers. I am of the opinion that Hemming 
is here confusing Leonard Digges, who in 1617 published a translation of Claud- 
ian's Rape of Proserpine, with George Digby, who in 1614 led the band of ruf- 
fians hired by the English ambassador to Spain to waylay and beat Scoppius 
(Caspar Scoppe) in the streets of Madrid because of his attacks upon King 
James. 

• It is rather singular to find Heywood here credited with but fourscore 
plays, since he himself, only about a year later than this, declared that he had 
had "an entire hand or at least a main finger" in two hundred and twenty. 
4 In the first scene of The Golden Age we find the lines: 
— and in this Iron Age, 
Show you the state of the first golden world. 
The latter part of Hemming's lines on Heywood read like an echo of certain 
Jines in The Brazen Age. (Act II, sc. 2.) 
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And this made Churchyard 5 follow from his porch; 

Poor, torn, tied, tacked — alack, alack, 

You'd think his clothes were built upon his back; 

The whole frame hung on pins, to mend which clothes 

In mirth they sent him to old Father Prose. 

Of these sad poets this way ran the stream, 

And Dekker followed after in a Dream. 

Tom Coryate" from his progress being returned, 

His shoes being mended, with his sole he mourned. 

Rounce robble hobble, he that wrote so big,' 

Bass for a ballad, John Shank for a jig, 

Kendall and Fenner, 8 men of famous crime, 

That dealt in feet, but ne'er wore socks in rhyme; 

Orderly thus disordered they did go — 

True sorrow knows no equipage in woe — 

For sent by Jonson as some authors say 

Brome 9 went before, and kindly swept the way; 

Next heathen Brome, a bard whose learning lay 

All in his beard, and read a homily, 

A rhapsody of old confused lines, 

Begot in Merlin's age upon the times. 

Next to the bard there went the major drum, 

A kinsman to the finger called Tom Thumb. 

The standard was, because you shall not trip us, 

A witty pamphleteer surnamed Aristippus. 10 

Fancy played on the fife, a large goose quill, 

5 According to Camden the following epitaph for Thomas Churchyard was 
commonly current: 

Come Alecto and lend me thy torch 
To find a Churchyard in the Church porch. 
Poverty and Poetry this tomb doth inclose; 
Therefore, Gentlemen, be merry in prose. 
9 Upon his return from his famous journey on the continent, Coryate hung 
up in the church at Odcombe the shoes in which he had walked from Venice. 

7 In Certayne Poetical Conceites by Richard Stanyhurst occur these lines: 

These thre were upblotching, not shapte, but partlye wel onward, 
A clapping fyerbolt (such as oft, with rounce robel hobble, 
Jove to the ground clattreth) but yeet not furnished holye. 

8 William Fenner was fond of calling himself "the King's Majesty's Riming 
Poet." 

9 This is, of course, Richard Brome, but who "heathen Brome" in the next 
line may be I do not know. 

10 Aristippus (the first edition of which appeared in 1630) was by Randolph 
himself, but none of the editions which appeared during his life-time bore his 
name, and it would seem from this reference that even his friends were ignorant 
as to who the author was. 
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An instrument in use with poets still. 

The artillery were muskets, pikes, and one 

That rid upon a Pegasus alone. 

The main battalia did consist of foot — 

Dactyls and spondees, tribrachs and a rout 

Of valiant hoof-beaters, such as had been 

In time past old iambics to the Queen. 

For bullets they had words which kill amain, 

Flashes of wit for match, powder of brain; 

The pikes were all long verse, and here and there 

An elbow verse for a more eminent spear. 

Thus marched they on, and now at length are come 
For transportation to Elysium. 
The crabbed Charon 'gins to trim his boat, 
Smiling to see so many men of note 
That must be passed. He craves his fare; reply 
Full soon was made — Poets had no money. 
For Wisdom, Temperance, Thrift, in woeful plight, 
Were laid behind, and were quite out of sight. 
But Riot, used to ride, now without boot 
Ran by the coffin naked and a-foot. 
Charon will give no passage — whereupon 
The Water Poet makes an oration. 

"Charon, O Charon, thou from whom we know 
The art of navigation — how to row, 
To steer, restem, to calk, to stop a leak, 
How to avoid, or how a billow break. 
I am thy scholar, tutored through and through 
And rowed a water boat to Quinborough." 
Many a fare have I translated o'er, 
And never stood to bargain with the poor. 
These are good fellows, and a jovial pack 
That have spent all their means in smoke and sack, 
And therefore little thought to pay more dear 
For water after death than for small beer. 
Had thy sad flood been nectar, or divine 
Nepenthe, or some such celestial wine, 
I'd pawn my life that each man would have brought, 
Reserved for that same use, his grand-dam's groat. 
And by their thrift on earth have heaped more store 
Of wealth on high than all thou ferriest o'er. 
These men thy praises sing, thy fame they tell, 

11 John Taylor's own account of the voyage from London to Queenborough 
in a brown paper boat, with two stock-fish tied to canes for oars, may be found 
in In Praise of Hemp Seed. Hemming alludes further on to Taylor's habit of 
distributing prospectuses of his journeys in the attempt to raise money to 
defray expenses. 
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Which makes the usurer bring his coin to Hell. 
Shall I row with my load over the ferry, 
Was made by these in malaga and sherry. 
The learned song in honor of the boatman 
Was meant by thee, and I'll give thee a groat, man. 
And will you stand with these, why these, and they 
Which in their life-time never used to pay? 
For such poor trifles custom none should break — " 
"Nor will I mine; 'twill make my boat to leak. 
If they want coin," quoth Charon, "let them go 
And write an entertainment or a show." 
With that he pushed them by, for here he saw 
Three or four meager fellows, thin and raw, 
With envy not with study, and they came 
With orphans' goods new gulled at Amsterdam. 
To these, though they seemed poor, the poets went, 
And to their worships pamphlets did present, 
Of pretty begging lines, but they will none 
But what were made by Hopkins or Tom Stone. 
They quaked at Jonson, as by him they pass, 
Because of Tribulation Wholesome and Ananias. 
But Middleton they seem much to adore 
For's learned exercise 'gainst Gondomar. 
To whom they thus, "Pray can you edify 
Our understandings in this mystery?" 
With tears the story he began, whitest they 
Pricked up their ears, and did begin to pray. 
The sad tale ended, nosing out, "Profane," 
Straight for the finger wished the man were slain. 
Such was their charity, 'cause his sarcenet hood 
So vilely wrote against the Brotherhood. 
And which was worse, that lately he did pen 
Vile things for pygmies 'gainst the Sons of Men. 12 
The righteous man, and the regenerate, 
Being laughed to scorn there by the reprobate. 
"Brother, say on, you spur your zeal to show, 
To check at these things which the learned know. 
These are but scars, the wound doth deeper lie; 
Who knows but he writes to a monastery? 
And these whom we call players may in time 
Luther abuse, and fence for Bellermine. 
The Pope has juggling tricks, and can use sleights 
To convert players into Jesuits. 
The metamorphoses we see, no other 

1S The piece referred to here is Randolph's Muses Looking-Glass, which had 
been acted in both Cambridge and London. No details of the performances in 
either place are available. 
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Than when a cobbler turns a preaching brother. 
The Catholic skulls of Spain and Italy 
Work all by undermining villainy. 
I grant their show is fair, but this you know — 
A Papist tutor makes his pupil so." 

The finger, waxing angry at this point, 
Fain would have spoke, but it was out of joint. 
The Puritains are past, the poets stayed, 
Who for a better tide and hour prayed. 

The Muses mourn, Minerva, full of ire, 
Set half a dozen libraries on fire. 
Such was the sight that it did seem to be 
A Doomsday, only framed for poetry. 
Much of Ben Jonson in her rage did fry, 
Whilest he deemed Vulcan for his enemy; 
And many learned pates as well as he 
Were sadly martyred for this infamy. 
And it was thought had not great Maya's son, 
The winged Mercury, to Jove's coast run, 
And promised present aid, all poetry had been 
Forever blasted and accounted sin. 
But Hermes brought, which he did late purloin, 
A box of quicksilver, the poets' coin — 
An active cash, which now is theirs, anon 
The vintner's joy, and Presto ! it is gone. 
This they gave Charon, thus their credits save, 
And being ferried o'er abused the knave. 

Rabelais, Tasso, Boccas, Anacreon, 
Vergil and Horace, smooth-tongued Claudian, 
Seneca, Plautus, Terence, and the rest 
Salute the finger and applaud the jest. 
Pluto and Ceres' daughter absent were, 
And little for the finger did they care. 
For which the poets swore that they should be 
A fertile couple in sterility. 
Old Chaucer welcomes them unto the green, 
And Spenser brings them to the Faery Queen. 
The finger they present, and she in grace 
Transforms it to a May-pole, where now trace, 
Her skipping servants, and doth nightly sing, 
And dance about the same a fairy ring. 
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